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THE MIND'S FAMILIARITY WITH ITSELF 

IT is frequently argued, more frequently asserted, and most fre- 
quently taken for granted, that mind is unlike every other 
known object in that in order to be known rightly it must know 
itself. In an earlier paper I undertook to discuss the mind's hidden- 
ness from general observation ; and to show that the difficulty under 
certain circumstances of knowing another mind lends no support 
to the contention that such knowledge is essentially impossible. 1 In 
the present paper I undertake to discuss the accessibility of mind to 
itself; and to show that this accessibility, evident and important as 
it is, nevertheless lends no support to the contention that mind is 
known only in this way. As in the earlier paper, I shall present 
positive evidence of mind, and seek to guard it from misconception, 
hoping that the results on the whole will be constructive rather than 
critical. 

Before proceeding to more profitable considerations, I must refer 
briefly to the time-honored theory that the essential and indivisible 
essence of mind is explicitly discoverable in an introspective intui- 
tion. An appeal to intuition can not in the nature of the case be 
argued, but it is important to note the logic of such an appeal. It 
is not claimed that some observers find such a soul-element within 
themselves, but that such an element is universally present under 
the conditions of self-consciousness. It is not held to be an aberra- 
tion of mind, but the mental constant. The theory thus virtually 
rests its case upon concurrence of testimony. But to be convinced 
of the absence of such concurrence, it is only necessary to compare 
the evidence in this case with that which testifies to the quality of 
the color blue, or the relation of the tone to its octave. In so far as 
it affects this issue, Hume 's analysis has never been disproved. The 
neo-Kantian reply to Hume deals primarily with another issue. 
While it is doubtless true, as Kantians maintain, that synthetic cate- 
gories condition experience, it is a wholly different matter to affirm 
that such categories emanate from a subjective core of activity 
known in self-consciousness. The latter proposition appeals to pre- 
1 Cf. " The Hiddenness of the Mind," this Journal, Vol. VI., p. 29. 
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cisely the introspective experience which Hume denies. Without 
rehearsing this ancient controversy, let me conclude simply that I 
find all the circumstances in the case to demonstrate a misconception, 
and one which I hope largely to account for in what follows. I shall 
forthwith devote myself to what empirically and in detail a mind 
knows of itself. I shall attempt to show what specific advantages 
distinguish the self-knower from the general observer; and to 
determine whether these advantages justify the contention that the 
mind is really known only by itself. 

Common sense is characteristically equivocal in the matter. It 
is generally supposed that no one knows me as well as I know myself ; 
but also that I am the last person whose judgment in the matter is 
to be trusted. Napoleon knew Napoleon better than did any one 
else, and yet it is quite possible that the historian is coming to 
know him better still. Napoleon may have deceived himself as to 
his real motives; or, through intense preoccupation with the matter 
in hand, have failed to grasp the contour and unity of his life. We 
can gather from such opinion only the tentative conclusion that an 
individual mind may be its own best knower in some sense, and at 
the same time be characteristically ignorant of itself in another sense. 
That such is in fact the case will, I believe, appear in the analysis 
that follows. And it will appear at the same time that the self- 
knower 's characteristic advantage does not lie in his understanding 
of what his or any mind really is, but only in the familiarity and 
convenience of his access to certain data. 

No one is so well acquainted with me as I am with myself. 
Primarily this means that whereas I have known myself repeatedly, 
and perhaps for considerable intervals continuously, others have 
known me only intermittently, or not at all. To myself I am so 
much an old story that I may easily weary of myself. I do 
weary of myself, however, not because I understand myself so well, 
but because I live with myself so much. I may be familiar to the 
point of ennui with things I understand scarcely at all. Thus I may 
be excessively familiar with a volume in the family library without 
having ever looked between the covers. Indeed, degrees of knowl- 
edge are as likely to be inversely as directly proportional to degrees 
of familiarity. Familiarity is arbitrary like all habit, and there is 
nothing to prevent it from fixing and confirming a false or shallow 
opinion. The man whom we meet daily on the street is a familiar 
object. But we do not tend to know him better. On the contrary, 
our opinion tends to be as unalterable as it is accidental and one-sided. 
Every one is familiar with a typical facial expression of the Presi- 
dent, but who will claim that such familiarity conduces to knowledge 
of him? Similarly my familiarity with myself may actually stand 
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in the way of my better knowledge. Because of it I may be too easily 
satisfied that I know myself, and will almost inevitably believe that 
my mind as I commonly know it is my mind in its essence. It can 
not be said, then, that the individual mind's extraordinary famil- 
iarity with itself necessarily means that its knowledge of itself is 
exclusive or even superior. 

But let us examine this familiar self in its characteristic aspects. 
Weariness of self doubtless arises from the habit of self-consciousness. 
But one may also be weary of the company of one's recurrent ideas 
and persisting memories; or of the "feel" of one's body, especially 
if it be an ailing body. And one may be excessively familiar with 
one's point of view, with the characteristic pettiness or angle of one's 
outlook. Finally, there is a deeper and more fatal weariness that 
arises from repeated attempts to solve one's personal problems and 
maintain one's high resolves. I propose to examine these familiar 
selves in order to discover whether they are in fact anything more 
than familiar, and whether any one of them proves to be the only 
key to the nature of mind. 

1. Self -consciousness. I am inclined to believe that the promi- 
nence of this experience in traditional definitions of mind is due to 
the fact that it is characteristically habitual with philosophers. What 
but bias could have led to the opinion that self-consciousness is gen- 
erically typical of mind ? Surely nothing could be farther from the 
truth. If self-consciousness means anything, it means mind func- 
tioning in an elaborately complicated way. It is a case of mind much 
as society is. One does, it is true, test one 's definition by applying it 
to complex and derivative forms, but one learns to isolate and iden- 
tify the object from a study of its simple forms. It would be con- 
sistent with general logical procedure, then, to expect to understand 
mind-knowing -itself only after one has an elementary knowledge of 
the general nature of mind and the special function of knowing. 
Surely in this respect, at least, philosophy has traditionally lacked 
the sound instinct that has guided science. 

But waiving methodological considerations, what is to be said of 
the cognitive value of my experience of self -consciousness ? Suppose 
me to be as habitually self-conscious as the most confirmed philos- 
opher. Have I on that account an expert knowledge of self-con- 
sciousness? There could not, it seems to me, be a clearer case of the 
mistaking of habit for insight. Upon examination my experience of 
self-consciousness resolves itself mainly into familiar images, and 
familiar phrases containing my name or the first personal pronoun. 
If I am sophisticated I may have learned to say, I am I, cogito ergo 
sum, subject-object relation, or even I am my own other. But these 
phrases are perfectly typical of the fixed and stereotyped character 
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that may be acquired by a confused experience, or, indeed, by an 
experience that is nothing more than the verbal formulation of 
a problem. And the more fixed and stereotyped such experiences, 
the more their confusion or emptiness is neglected. This is the true 
explanation, I think, of what is the normal state of mind in the matter 
of self-knowledge. Your average man knows himself "of course," 
and grasps eagerly at words and phrases imputing to him an esoteric 
knowledge of soul ; but he can render no intelligible account of him- 
self. That he has never attempted; he is secure only when among 
those as easily satisfied as himself. 

Now is this not the very essence of intellectual complacency? 
Who is so familiar with farming as the farmer? But he despises 
the innovations of the theorist, because routine has warped, lim- 
ited, and at the same time intensified his opinions; with the con- 
sequence that while no one is more intimately familiar with farm- 
ing than he, no one, perhaps, is more hopelessly blinded to its 
real principles. Now it is my lot to be a self-conscious mind. 
I have practised self-consciousness habitually, and it is certain 
that no one is so familiar with my self-consciousness as I. But 
I have little to show for it all: the articulatory image of my name, 
the visual image of my social presence, and a few poor phrases. 
There is a complex state to which I can turn when I will, but it is a 
page more thumbed than read. And I am lucky if I have not long 
ago become glibly innocent of my ignorance, and joined the ranks of 
those who deliver confusion with the unction of profundity, and the 
name of the problem with the pride of mastery. No— so far I can 
not see that the royal road to a knowledge of self-consciousness has 
led beyond the slough of complacency. Either appeal is made to 
what every one "of course" knows, to the mere dogma of familiarity; 
or stereotyped verbalisms and other confused experiences are solemnly 
cherished as though the warmth of the philosophical bosom could 
somehow invest them with life. I confidently believe that the prob- 
lem of self-consciousness will remain unsolved until the simpler 
problem of mind has been solved ; and that this simpler problem will 
necessarily carry the investigator beyond his own domestic concerns. 
That which follows will, I trust, bear me out. Before proceeding, 
however, I must briefly mention two apparent difficulties which in 
principle have been already dealt with, but which the reader may 
associate primarily with self-consciousness. 

In the first place, it is doubtless true that only I can be self-con- 
scious of me. Your knowing of me is not self-knowledge. In this 
sense, then, you can not know me as I know myself. 2 But the diffi- 

3 Can it be this that is troubling Dr. Rashdall when he gays : " No knowl- 
edge of that person by another, however intimate, can ever efface the distinction 
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eulty has disappeared in the stating of it ; for it still remains possible 
for both of us to know me, and to know me equally well. 

In the second place, it is probably true in general, and certainly 
true in some cases, that my self-consciousness is more readily detected 
by me than by you. Although without knowing what it means, I am 
readily acquainted with the fact. For the general observer this is 
one of the peculiarly elusive states to which I have referred in an 
earlier paper. 3 And it also illustrates the superior convenience of 
introspection as a means of collecting mental content. By the autom- 
atism of introspection I am always more or less familiar with my 
states, and by the deliberate use of it I can verify and tabulate them. 
To the general consideration of this topic I shall now turn. 

2. Mental content. It is well known that much the most con- 
venient method of discovering what is in my mind is to consult me. 
I can affirm the fact with superior ease and certainty. At the same 
time, of course, I may be absolutely ignorant of the meaning of the 
fact. The subject of a psychological experiment is best qualified 
when he has no ideas concerning the nature of his mind. He is 
called on to affirm or deny knowledge of a given object, to register 
the time of his knowledge, or to report the object (not given) which 
he does know. The introspective accessibility of mental content 
refers, then, to an inventory that is preliminary to the study of mind. 

Suppose my mind to be an object of study. In the first place it 
is necessary to collect my past experiences. By the method of general 
observation this is not an impossible task, but an enormously difficult 
and complex one. It would require the patient tracing of my bodily 
movements and their environment, an investigation of the capacity 
and history of my nervous system, and an analysis of my interests. 
Such a study would in the end doubtless throw much light on the 
rationale of my experiences ; but it is evidently a clumsy manner of 
simply collecting these experiences, in view of the much more con- 
venient method which is ready at hand. For I have myself been 
keeping a record of my experiences automatically, and by virtue of 
the capacity of recollection I can recover them at will. You may 
know these experiences, but you can not remember them exclusively 
and systematically. That method is reserved for the use of the mind 
that originally had the experiences. This does not mean that the 
facts can not be known except in so far as remembered by me. It 
would be absurd to say that the fact that I saw the King of Saxony 

between the mind as it is for itself, and the mind as it is for another " ? Cf. 
"Personal Idealism," p. 383. I have discussed this matter in principle in my 
paper on " The Hiddenness of Mind." 

3 In that paper I have attempted to show that such data are not hidden 
from general observation in any absolute sense. Cf. " The Hiddenness of Mind." 
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in the year 1903 is lost to knowledge except in so far as I can retro- 
spectively recover it. An observant bystander would have known it 
at the time; or it may be a matter of general knowledge. But the 
convenience afforded by my memory is apparent. For in this way 
I may recall and verify the experience in question, and thus secure 
something approximately equivalent to its empirical presence; and, 
furthermore, my memory preserves not only this, but also other 
experiences likewise mine, and so already selected and grouped with 
reference to a study of my particular mind. 

Or suppose that the study of my mind requires knowledge of its 
present content. I, who must in the nature of the case be having 
the object in mind, can have before me simultaneously the additional 
fact of its being in my mind. Such an introspective experience is 
commonly available, and is the simplest record of a complex datum. 
It is not a penetrating or definitive knowledge of the fact, but is a 
discovery of the fact. 

It is doubtless true, then, that the collection of the states of a 
mind is most conveniently accessible through introspection. But the 
superior or even unique accessibility of certain facts to certain 
observers is not unusual; indeed, it is a corollary of the method of 
observation. Every natural object has what may be called its cog- 
nitive orientation, defining vantage points of observation. Data con- 
cerning the surface of the earth are peculiarly accessible to man; 
and data concerning the twentieth century to those alive at the time. 
This does not mean that man knows the earth best, or that we of the 
present day know the twentieth century best. Still less does it mean 
that our knowledge is exclusive. It means only that we are so situ- 
ated as to enjoy certain inductive advantages. If a man were to add 
up his property as he accumulated it, he would always be in a posi- 
tion to report promptly on the past and present amount thereof, but 
it would not be profitable to argue that property is, therefore, such 
as to be known only by its owner. So any individual mind is most 
handily acquainted with its own experiences, past and present. The 
circumstances of its history and organization are such that without 
any exertion, or even any special theoretical interest, it is familiar 
with the facts. But this argues nothing unique or momentous. For, 
in the first place, introspection is not the only way of getting the 
data; in the second place, introspection merely reports these data 
without systematizing or defining them; 4 and in the third place, a 
similar convenience exists in the case of all objects of observation. 

* Introspection almost inevitably obscures the real nature of mind, because 
it tends to be distributive, and so to lose sight of the unity or formula of mind. 
I propose to return to this point in a later paper. 
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3. Proprioceptive sensations. I have already had occasion to 
refer to the general fact that identical objects, without prejudice to 
their neutrality in the matter, may be known by different methods 
of cognitive approach. That of which I am an eye-witness may in 
the end be better known by you who have to be guided by verbal 
testimony and circumstantial evidence. "We are now to meet with a 
most striking illustration of this principle. Concerning certain hap- 
penings within my body, I am, so to speak, the only eye-witness. 
This circumstance plays a very important part in the unique self- 
knowledge imputed to the mind, and in particular, I believe, lends 
specious significance to the self-conscious and introspective experi- 
ences which have just been examined. Let us first set down the 
general facts in the case. 

In his "Integrative Action of the Nervous System," Sherrington 
writes as follows: "Bedded in the surface layer of the organism are 
numbers of receptor cells constituted in adaptation to the stimuli 
delivered by environmental agencies. [These receptors the author 
calls extero-ceptors.] But the organism itself, like the world sur- 
rounding it, is a field of ceaseless change, where internal energy is 
continually being liberated, whence chemical, thermal, mechanical 
and electrical effects appear. It is a microcosm in which forces 
which can act as stimuli are at work as in the macrocosm around. 
The deep tissues . . . have receptors specific to themselves. The 
receptors which lie in the depth of the organism are adapted for 
excitation consonantly with changes going on in the organism itself, 
particularly in its muscles and their accessory organs (tendons, 
joints, blood-vessels, etc.). Since in this field the stimuli to the 
receptors are given by the organism itself, their field may be called 
the proprioceptive field. ' ' 5 

Now my body lies beyond the periphery of every other body, and 
can, therefore, be generally observed only by extero-ceptive organs, 
such as those of vision, touch, etc. But while I may also observe 
myself in this fashion, my proprioceptive field enables me alone to 
know my body through other means. There is no occult reason 
for this ; it is a matter of physiological organization. I am sensible 
of interior pressure and strain, or of the motion and muscular control 
of my limbs, in a manner impossible for any other observer, simply 
because no other observer is nervously connected with them as I am. 
I alone can be specifically sensible of loss of equilibrium, because 
my semicircular canals, though visible and tangible to others, have a 
direct afferent connection with my brain alone. Most important of 
all in the present issue is the fact that I am sensible in a very com- 
plex way of states and changes in my alimentary, circulatory, and 

5 Pp. 129, 130. 
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respiratory systems. Here, again, I am possessed of sensations from 
which other observers are cut off for lack of certain nerve fibers which 
connect these organs only with my cerebral centers. 

Now what is the inference from these facts ? In the first place it is 
to be observed that these sensations constitute knowledge of the body, 
and not of mind in the traditional sense. I have a species of cognitive 
access -to the interior of my body from which all other knowers are 
excluded. My heart palpitates for me as it palpitates for no one else. 
But as it has never been argued that a physical organism is a thing 
known only to the mind inhabiting it, let us present the matter in 
another way. My mind contains sensations that can not be directly 
presented in any other mind. I alone can find these sensations in 
the ordinary empirical sense. But does it follow that you can not 
know them ? Now, firstly, there is nothing in the sensation that you 
can not know. The peculiar quality of heart-palpitation is known 
to you in another context, and likewise the bodily locality which 
makes it mine. These factors must, it is true, be put together by 
you, but the result is nevertheless knowledge. And secondly, there 
is nothing about the sensation that you can not know even better 
than I. If I were to follow up the mere presentation of the sensa- 
tion, and proceed to an adequate knowledge of it, I would necessarily 
rely on anatomical and physiological methods that have from the 
first been open to you. Indeed, here I am seriously embarrassed ; for 
as you are cut off from proprio-ceptive sensations of my bodily in- 
terior, so I am largely cut off from the extero-oeptive sensations 
which are much more indispensable to a knowledge of sense-structure 
and function. In short, there is a portion of my mind that is 
presented in a characteristic way to me alone. I alone can have 
proprioceptive sensations of my own body, and therefore I alone can 
be coincidently and simply aware of my having them. In order that 
you may know them it is necessary for you to use your imagination, 
or some other relatively elaborate process. 

Is this what is meant by saying that mind can be known only 
by itself ? If so, then that contention loses all of its momentousness. 
For this is only a ease of a very common class. It may even be 
contended that all existent things are such as to be presented in- 
stantly and simply only to a privileged group of knowers. In so 
far as spacial, events can be sensibly known only by those who enjoy 
a certain definable proximity, and in so far as temporal only by 
contemporaries. But this does not withdraw them from the general 
field of knowledge. I must use my imagination to know what the 
East Indian may know by opening his eyes ; but my knowledge may 
none the less exceed his. And furthermore, even if it were granted 
that proprio-ceptive sensations can be known only introspectively, I 
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can scarcely believe that those who emphasize the uniquely internal 
character of mind mean that the mind consists in a confused and 
partial knowledge of the interior of the physical body ! 

A word more is necessary to show the full importance of the 
matter. The experiences on which we most rely for a knowledge of 
self contain a large admixture of proprioceptive sensations. This 
is true of the way "I feel," whether well or ill, and notably of the 
deeper emotions. 8 There is likewise a more or less constant experi- 
ence of my body in its normal state of vitality. Finally, the very 
act of self-consciousness is itself attended by characteristic sensa- 
tions due to bodily posture and respiratory changes. The presence 
of such sensations, diffused and blended, communicates to experi- 
ences of self a peculiar vividness and at the same time a complexity 
so bewildering as to be easily mistaken for unity. Thus we may 
now more justly understand the general import of self-familiarity. 
It is not only a habit, a stereotyped experience, but is also an inti- 
mate and, in respect of its given psychological form, an exclusive 
experience. But it stands condemned by these very characters. It 
is an accidental rather than an illuminating experience. For, on 
the one hand, it is arbitrarily fixed, prematurely concluded, as is the 
case wherever mere repetition is relied on ; and, on the other hand, 
it attaches a wholly unwarrantable significance to a partial and rudi- 
mentary function of mind, namely, its confused sense-knowledge of 
bodily states.' 

4. Point of view. We have already, I believe, dealt in prin- 
ciple with the uniqueness possessed by an individual point of view. 

• I am making no explicit reference in the present analysis to feeling as a 
type of content, believing that I have virtually dealt with it in this paragraph 
and in that on desire and purpose. 

' I have here referred to proprio-ceptive sensations as belonging to one state 
with self-consciousness, assuming that the patrons of self-consciousness would 
apply that term only to my consciousness of my consciousness, as distinct from 
my body. But there is, I believe, a propriety not commonly recognized in 
regarding the proprio-ceptive experience as really a knowledge of self. For my 
proprio-ceptive experience is largely a knowledge of my organic action on the 
environment, and it is this action when construed in a certain manner that 
really constitutes my mind. What I mean will appear more clearly in the light 
of a paper entitled " The Mind Within and the Mind Without," which I expect 
shortly to publish. Cf. Sherrington, op. cit. : " The other character of the stimu- 
lations in this field (the proprio-ceptive) we held to be that the stimuli are 
given in much greater measure than in the surface field of reception, by actions 
of the organism itself, especially by mass movement of its parts. Since these 
movements are themselves for the most part reactions to stimuli received by 
the animal's free surface from the environment, the proprio-ceptive reactions 
themselves are results in large degree habitually secondary to surface stimuli. 
The immediate stimulus for the reflex started at the deep receptor is thus sup- 
plied by some part of the organism itself as agent" (p. 336). 
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A point of view consists, so far as I can see, in a specific cognitive 
approach to a field of objects. It is a characteristic order of parts, 
belonging rightly to things, but selected by an individual knower 's 
serial approximation to their full being. Every knower enjoys 
initial advantages, or suffers initial disadvantages, that distinguish 
his march to truth. Now a point of view in this sense is given 
originally only once, and to the knower that defines it. Another 
knower must arrive at it mediately, and when thus arrived at it will 
be immersed in another like point of view characteristic of the 
second knower. Furthermore, mediate knowledge of a point of 
view is peculiarly difficult, and in point of precision doubtless 
humanly impossible. For these reasons the simultaneous intro- 
spective awareness that an individual knower may have of his own 
point of view is marked and prized. But no new principle is 
involved. The exceptional knowledge which I have of my point of 
view reduces to readiness of access. It does not follow that I alone 
know my point of view, or even that that I know it well. Indeed, 
the very fact that I occupy my point of view, though it promotes 
familiarity with it, is otherwise prejudicial to my knowledge of it. 

5. Desire and purpose. Finally, I am familiar with my own pro- 
pensities. In so far as I am reflective, my impulses and ideals are 
repeatedly the objects of my contemplation and scrutiny. They are 
defined, adopted, rejected, or reaffirmed in every moral crisis. But 
just as certainly as this self-experience is more crucial and profound 
than the types already discussed, so certainly is it even less inac- 
cessible to the intelligent observer. My interests are the defining 
forms of my life. In so far as they move me they can not be hidden 
away within me. They mark me among my fellows, and give me 
my place, humble or obscure, in the open field of history. It is pos- 
sible, doubtless, to emphasize the introspective factor of desire. But 
desire in so far as content, has already been dealt with in principle ; 
and desire as only content, is not desire at all. Desire as moral, as a 
form of determination, belongs not to the domestic mind, but to mind 
at large in nature and society. 

To these or like factors we may, I think, reduce the mind's cele- 
brated knowledge of itself. It appears that the mind is familiar and 
intimate with itself to an extraordinary degree; but this familiarity 
and intimacy, once circumstantially accounted for, is as much a 
symbol of confusion and bad habit as it is of knowledge. What 
exclusiveness it has it owes not to its insight, but to its incipiency 
and arbitrariness— so far is it from constituting a final revelation 
of truth. 

Ralph Barton Perky. 

Harvabd University. 



